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NOEL DANE’S WORK. chant Abudah in the Oriental tale, she rushes upon my — 
die says something, but so hastily that I cannot discove 1 
By Virginia F. Townsend. rae ‘ ith pullin: exenes Uieie ah 
- + saan 9 purport, and then stri es me a severe blow wits: 
8S, A her staff. I fall from my chair in a swoon, which is ot 
ats The funeral was —_— i bet eves ostunge aight longer or shorter duration. To the recurrence of this 
the startled, wondering eyes of little Amy Barrows apparition I am daily subjected.” 
_ihe crowd of people gathered under the roof of the The doctor, suspecting some mental illusion, we sup- 
jttle, russet-colored cottage, and Miss Page lying there - pose, invited himself to dinner, in order to test the 
inthe midst of them, her face wearing such a wonder- : Mm truth of this wonderful story. The dinner passed off 
fil peace and gentleness, as death often gives to faces ‘i ne very well, the doctor exercising his colloquial powers 
: ghich have carried themselves all through life soured, st " with the idea of throwing his patient off his guard, 
= worn and hard. y s and of passing the dread hour without Lis perceiving 
es There she lay, the old woman, with the roses yield- it. This hour was six, and the doctor was flattering 
ing up their sweet life in her cold hands. Mrs. Dane himself that he had succeeded in diverting the mind of 
si had gathered and arranged the blossoms, and Amy had his friend from the expected apparition, as the hour 
ie iid them in the dead woman’s fingers, and done her a had struck; and he was about to congratulate himself: 
—— ast work for Miss Page. AH a) : on being able to reassure the sufferer that the old wo- 
Then, standing by Hubert’s side, in the solemn hush ‘Te man had broken her appointment, when the gentleman 
that came down on the company, Amy had listened, ‘ | | 1 Hi iy) all of a sudden exclaimed, “The hag comes again,” 
P snd could hardly tell why her tears came so fast, to the PTS and immediately swooned as he had himself described. 
bs prayer of the old clergyman, which seemed to bring { The doctor saw at once that this terrible vision had its 
UM down some blessed light from the heaven above into origin in a tendency to apoplexy, and by the free use 
te darkness of the grave where they were gazing. It of the lancet gave the patient an entire release from 
made the little girl feel, for the time at least, that it these afflicting visits. Had not the cause of these at- 
" vas not such a terrible thing to die, after all. tacks been early discovered, the gentleman would in all 
thes they contied Miss Page out at - Sunes Ge “VERY WELL, MRS. HALL; THERE WILL BE BUT ONE MOUTH TO FEED.” probability have suffered paralysis, or softening of the 
people followed—Hubert and Amy going first—and brain, or any of the many fatal results of an undue 
they laid her to her long sleep under the gray grass of supply of blood to the head. 
moth the year that was dying, too. That fierce impulse that had flashed up a moment | youth’s face. He shook his head. “God neversentme| In many of the more terrible lesions of the brain, re- 
15¢. Impelled partly by curiosity, partly, no doubt, by | before like sudden flame in Hubert’s soul had gone | any friends nor any help when I most needed ’em,” he | sulting in entire loss of intellectual power, the very 
c. me kindlier feeling, one and another of the neigh-| now. He felt like a coward and a villain. The words said. “I don’t think He’d be likely to begin now.” smallest symptoms are often indicative of the mischief 
16mo bors who had followed the corpse to the grave, dropped were the right ones—they reached and touched him. Noel Dane felt, dimly, all that was going on in the| that is about to intervene. The inability to grasp a 
in to the cottage on their return, and spoke some kind| “Yes,” he said, “I do love her, poor, little, mother- poor, tossed soul by his side; and the knowledge only | stick, the continual numbness of a finger, the loss of 
orls to Amy, and even to that silent, half sullen] less child! Whatever I may be, you’re right there—| wrought within him a deeper pity. Perhaps in his| memory in small matters, are often indications of the 
— other of hers. But Hubert’s manner, unconscious- little Amy”—he stammered and choked—the tears came | whole life his own heart had never been so strongly | approach of serious cerebral disturbance. 
0. ly to himself, perhaps, repelled any advances which | into his eyes. 4 stirred. _ 
aihers, under the influence of that softer mood which| Noel saw them, and the sight melted him, and from} «]¢ you knew God’s heart and love better than you —, 
death always brings to the hearts of the living, might | that moment his heart took courage. God helping him, | qo, Hubert, you wouldn’t say that. I know you’ye had For the Companion. 
d and have been disposed to make toward him. he would save this Hubert Barrows. -| a hard life, and suffered neglect and wrong from others, MR, BENT’S HEIR 
). The woman who had furnished Amy’s black dress} The hour and the strife had comes. : ’ and done some wrong yourself, too. But it isn’t too ; j 
— for the funeral, even offered to take the child home for ; “Let us sit down here a moment, said Noel, point- | late to repent of all that, to begin your life over again By Ruth Chesterfield. 
. $150. day or two, until something could be done for her; | ing to the stump of an old oak = rope a ~~ new, and fresh, and good from this very hour.” Mr. Bent had vast possessions and no heir—a circum- 
Afloat bat Mrs. Dane had forestalled all arrangements of that over a. every summer, a wild vine scattered its) «Ves it is;” and now the answer was accompanied | Stance which, it seems, need not have troubled him 
ort, by sending a special request to Hubert, that his | green leaves and white blossoms. ; with a sharp groan. “It’s too late for all that;” and| much, seeing that there are so many poor people in the 
ister might be allowed to pass the night with Lilian ; They sat down, and the sunshine smiled feebly UPOD | the tears filled his eyes and rolled down his cheeks. world who would have been glad to occupy thit posi- 
by mail nias he could not help it, the young man had again | the faded grass, and the wind seemed to catch its breath Noel Dane rose up. He felt for the moment like one| tion. But Mr. Bent viewed the matter differen tly. 
ielded a reluctant consent. every few moments in the branches, and there was a inspired, and as though God had given this man’s fu-| That one alien in blood should inherit the wealth that 
Noel and Lilian had attended the funeral, but they | sharp sting of frost in the air. : ture well being into his hands. he had been at so much pains to accumulate, was to 
on lid not return at once to the house. Indeed, almostthe| “I hope you won’t think I want to pry into any of “That is the lie of the devil,” he said; “that is the | him a bitter thought. 
sane ast neighbor had gone, and Amy had begun to won-| your private matters, Barrows,” said Noel, probing a 3 


old story with which he hus lured so many souls to| Great, therefore, was the rejoicing when at last a son 
ruin. “I tell you, Hubert Barrows, there is no truth in| #94 heir came to take possession of the inheritance 
it. Whatever wrong you have done, whatever loss you | #Waiting him. The advent of little Cain himself, the 
have borne, whatever stain of sin is on your soul, don’t | fitst baby ever born, could seareely have produced a 
for a moment believe that it must cling to you and drag .greater excitement. Mr. Bent was never weary with 
down all your future. Repent of it and get rid of it, | $®2ing on the round dots of eyes, the little pug nose, 
The years lie all before you to shape as you will. and blank, turnip-like countenance ef the new comer— 
Why, you are hardly more than a boy, yet, and you blank to the world, but to the fond parents the frontis- 
tell me it is too late to begin your life anew, with all | Pitce of an extraordinary volume. 

your manhood to make happy and honorable, a bless-| That this volume would need a title under which to 
ing to yourself, a gladness to others. The very hard- circulate in society, had not occurred to them, till a lit- 
ships you have borne, the very wrongs you have done | tle girl one day asked,— 

may lead you to be more pitiful, more helpful to others,| “What is his name?” 

Look up and take courage. God is on your side, and Till then he had been called “birdie,” “lambie,” 


fer at her friends’ delay, when Noel entered the door. | fissure in the stump with one end of his stick, “but I 

He came up to the brother and sister in a hurry, say- | should really like to be of some service to you and this 

ng, in his bright, cordial way, to the latter,— little sister of yours. She tells me you think of going 
oF “You are the very little girl I want this minute. Lil- | to sea again.” 
nis outside in the carriage, waiting impatiently| ‘Yes; I’ve made up my mind to that,” answered 
mough, to get you snugly by her side. Won’t you! Hubert, with a sort of dogged decision and a little in- 
fing her straight along, Barrows?” ward chafing at Amy for confiding his plans to this 
“Come, Amy,” said Hubert, trying to seem cordial,| man. I couldsee that the thought of your going away 
{not with much success. He did not want his sister | and leaving her almost broke herheart. It seems cruel. 
p leave him, but there was no other way to get rid of] If, now, you could manage to get something to do on 
. $1 50 el Dane, and in all the world there was no sight that | land, ft would save her a great many heartaches.” 

tured him like the sight of the young student’s face| “Taint no use,” feplied Hubert, gloomily enough; 

20 sound that rasped and maddened him like the | “]’ve tried all that.” 


of Books 





D, aud bund of that bright, pleasant voice. It seemed to Hu-| “Perhaps I might help you here. If you could only all His angels, and all good men. Will you let the “dovey,” “ducky,”—in short, he had been credited to al- 
mt that he could only breathe freely with oceans be-| trust me, look upon me asa friend, willing and glad | geyij jure you to ruin with his ‘too late?’ ” most cvery species but the human; but the child’s ques? 
Sold sepa Neen himself and that face—oceans over which the | to serve you.” Hubert did look up, and saw the young glowing face | tion opened their eyes to the fact that this style of ad- 
ids could not bring the sound of his voice. Speaking these words, Noel turned around and looked | above him looking at that moment in ite pity and in-| ress would not always answer.’ They were silent a 
huthor will Alas, poor Hubert! thinking he could hide himself | his companion in the face, laying one hand on his spiration almost like the face of an angel. moment, and then the mother said, thinking of that 

racters = om his sin—that in all the wide world there was a| shoulder. Some new, greedy light and hope flashed for a mo- | Other mother of long ago,— 

» that ot 80 far and lonely that it would not follow after There was a half puzzled, half scared look upon Hu- | ment into Hubert’s eyes, the first that Noel had seen| “Let his name be Isaac.” 
a Wy, 2 te “Render back that which thou hast taken.” | pert’ face. Noel felt the whole figure shrink away,| there. The next thought swept all that into sudden| But his father said,-thinking of the Rothschild bank- 

ro When they reached the carriage they found not only | and understood what it all meant. darkness. ers,— 
oo but Tony, Mrs. Dane’s man of all work, inside. wallet, lying under the stones and grasses in the! “If you knew what I had done you would not say| “Let his name be Rothschild.” And Rothschild it 
2 a her loving, half troubled good-by to Hu-| woods yonder, how you came between Hubert Barrows | that,” he replied; and his head sank upon his breast. | W8°- 

one na it =~ granted nat would come — and his friend, that would be! , Again that light, strong touch on his shoulder—again No doubt Mr. Bent entertained some natural affec- 
boston. sowie in the oe aaa oes oy all) And yet if it had been any other man in the world | the clear, earnest voice sounding in his ear. tion for his son, but his chief value consisted in the 
a eran she had passed through to think of} put this one, how Hubert would have grasped at the; ‘Yes I should, my poor fellow, no matter what you fact that he was the representative of all his wealth, 
She was sur: nl h to find that Noel did hand stretched out to help him! He thought of this | have done or whom you have wronged. I should still | P@St, present and future. He prized him as he did pa- 
lane wa abet o find that Noel did not and broke out, sadly ,— ‘ say, “Make a clean breast of it, repair as far as you can | Pet currency, because it stood for good gold. If there 
_ liven eeanees a adi eae neti It’s no use talking. You can’t help me or Amy, | the evil you have done, leave the rest to God, and begin | 18 2ny thing ina name, he felt that he had chosen a 


either. I must go to sea. My mind’s made up.” 
“I’m sorry for you, Barrows,” said Noel; and there 
was more grief in his voice than he suspected. 


your life anew.” most auspicious one. 

In all the joy and pride consequent upon the birth of 
“y or his child, one thing was lacking—he had forgotten to é 
wish you would let me do you some good.” thank God. | 

Hubert looked up. The tones more than the words A DISEASED BRAIN. Mr. Bent loved money, nay, he almost worshipped 
touched him, and something in the eyes looking on his | Many mental eccentricities are only the forerunners | it; yet it was not precisely as the miser loves it, for it- 
touched him, too. The muscles about his mouth | of very serious mental disease, and are, indeed, recog- | self.alone; nor as the spendthrift loves it, for the new 
twitched. nized as such by the more intelligent and honest phy-| pleasures it will purchase; far less as the Christian 
net 10 ge “What makes you want to be my friend?” he asked. | Sitians. Just as the whirling straws in the road are | loves it, for the good it will do. To him wealth meant 4 
ies 0 “ nn __ | Before this, every kind word and look of Noel Dane’s | the forerunners of a great storm, so some old symptom | importance, respectability,—and his estimate of a man’s di 

tin eas “ oel Dane was some avenger cling- had hurt him like a blow; had seemed like a personal will often indicate the approach of a terrible mental worth was always purely a commercial one. Therefore | 
at the at e could not shake off, and for a mo- wrong done to him. Now, for a moment, this latter overthrow. if he liked to own money, he also liked to impress his 
conscience-stricken young man looked at his feeling was swallowed up in a kind of amazement, that; Dr- Gregory, of Edinburgh, in his lectures, gave the | neighbors with a sense of the fact, and though he might 

: Ape a fierce impulse to spring upon and of all the world this man should seek to do him a kind- | following remarkable case in point: stint his family in matters of comfort, he encouraged 
hat J tl oa rng py | On ag er 

Je r en r the follo singular circumstances : vertising the prosperous state of his funds. 

= that walked by his side—walked by his Sn cee ever tried to help me before,” he said, half “I am in the, habit,” he said, “of dining at five,and| The little Roth was not slow in discovering what de- 

defy such a great gulf between them! ne : : A exactly as the hour arrives, I am subjected toa very|ity his father worshipped, and soon showed himself 
© We settle matters about the sail to-morrow, But the trouble is, Hubert, you won't believe in me painful visitation. The door of the room, even when I| worthy to be his successor. At the age of four he trad- 
_—— to say about that little sister of yours. | 20r trust me in any wise when I say I want to help you haye been weak enough to bolt it—which I have some- | ed sagaciously in marbles and molasses candy; at eight 
at little thing, Barrows.” out of your trouble. You know God sends us friends, | ;1e8 done—flies wide open; am old hag, like those who | he was a usurious young Jew. The first present he ev- 

~ ed up almost appealingly in the other’s face. | Sometimes, in ways and times when = least expect it. | haunt the heath of Fores, enters with a frowning and | er received was a/.small savings bank,—the first, that 
— to touch the right chord, to find the | Perhaps He has sent me to you now. incensed countenance, comes straight up to me, and, | is, after,the coral bells and silver rattles of his infancy 
in the boy’s heart. A hard, bitter expression again darkened the poor | with every demonstration of spite and indignation’: “Father,” said Roth, one day, running into his fa- 


0. “Pil walk over to night, for I’m going to stay 
ihave a talk about our sail to-morrow, with young 
rrows,’? 
Hubert started at that, and a hot flush came into his 
P; but the carriage drove off and left him standing 
we alone with Dane—and what could he do? 
uppose we go up the road while we talk,” said 
. And again there was nothing to be done but for 


To be continued. 
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ther’s office, his handsome face full of animation, “‘fa- 
ther, I have ten dollars in my savings bank, and Felix 
Ross hasn’t a cent.” 

“Well done, well done, my boy,” said the proud fa- 
ther. ‘Felix Ross will grow up poor and worthless, 
while my son will be arich man. ‘A penny saved is a 
penny earned.’” ; 

Mr. Bent did not pause to inquire for what purpose 
Felix had spent his money; he did not esteem that a 
matter of any importance. 

I am going to tell you the circumstances, and you 
can judge for yourself which of the boys deserved com- 
mendation. 

Felix never had much spending money, and the lit- 
tle he had was seldom received from his father as a gift, 
but in return for some slight task performed. From 
this fund he supplied himself with balls, kites, and all 
those articles which boys delight to possess, so that the 
deposits in his bank had been few and small. Latter- 
ly, however, there had been a change, for, seeing some- 
where a fine copy of “Audubon,” he set his heart on 
possessing it. He had saved five dollars toward this 
object, when an event occurred which temporarily in- 
terfered with his plan. 

It was just as Roth and Felix were going home from 
school, on a summer afternoon, that the one bell of 
Tarrytown rung for fire, and the one engine, rather 
larger than a lady’s work-box, was drawn by men at 
full speed to the scene of the disaster. A shouting 
crowd of juveniles followed the engine like the train of 
a comet, and away went Roth and Felix after them, be- 
lieving the whole village to be in flames. 

It proved to be only Mr. Kip’s shanty. 

Mr. Kip was a German, and although very poor, 
there was nowhere a more contented couple than he 
and his good frow Greta. So long as they had work 
from day to day, a little land for their kale, and a pig 
under the front window, they asked no more. His pen 
‘was put under the window for greater convenience in 
feeding him, but he was by no means confined to it; 
no, he wandered into and out of the house at his own 
sweet will, and the Dutchman’s six broad-faced chil- 
dren regarded him as a friend and brother. That he 
was not altogether cleanly in his habits was not at all 
to his discredit in their eyes, for they themselves had. 
no unnatural prejudice against dirt. 

We cannot wonder at the important position pig oc- 
cupied in the family, when we consider that on him, in 
great measure, their prosperity depended. It was there- 
fore unfortunate that when Carl, the eldest son, was 
seized with a desire to take his first lesson in smoking, 
he should have stolen to the pig-pen for the purpose. 
A spark fell on the straw, and hence the fire. 

Out came Mrs. Kip, crying, “Save mine piggie—save 
mine piggie.” 

This she kept repeating, wringing her hands, but 
quite unmindful that she had left little Peter asleep in 
his cradle. He, however, being a sturdy child, crept 
out of the house himself, and was found seated in the 
grass, sucking his thumb and enjoying the fire. 

Every effort was made by the volunteer fire company 
to “save piggie.”” They pulled him by the tail, they 
punched him with sticks; it was all in vain; there he 
stood, his nose in one corner, his feet firmly planted in 
the mud, till the heat compelled his would-be deliverers 
to retreat. 

Mr. Kip, as he looked mournfully at the blackened 
remains, pronounced this eulogy: “He vasht von fine 
pork!” 

Well might the poor man look sad, for saving a wife 
and six children, he had nothing left in the world—no- 
thing. 

Felix went home in a thoughtful mood—a struggle 
was going on in his mind; it ended by seeking out Mr. 
Kip, that same evening, and giving him five dollars. 
“The more fool you,” remarked Roth, in allusion to it, 
he himself declining to contribute any thing. That 
was the reason one savings bank contained ten dollars 
and the other was empty. 

The training which Roth received could not fail to 
have its effect on a child by nature predisposed to av- 
arice, so it is not strange that he grew up hard and 
selfish. 

Mr. Bent had inherited his estate from his great 
grandfather, and it was his wish that it might descend 
through a long line of grandchildren. It pleased him 
to contemplate the enduring type of the house and fur- 
niture, and he would remark, with great satisfaction, 
“They will be just as sound in fifty years as they are 
now.” 

He advised Roth to establish a right of primogeniture 
in the family, so that the place might always remain 
as he was now fond of calling it, “the Bent place.” 

He died, however, with small prospect of the fulfil- 
ment of his plans, for Roth yct remained single. Not 
that he was then a confirmed bachelor,—he had enter- 
tained serious thoughts of increasing his fortune by a 
union with an heiress, but reflecting that heiresses are 
apt to be extravagant, he dared not run the risk. Love, 
sympathy, and all the sweet communion of domestic 
life, he did not take into the account. 

Mr. Bent had scarcely been dead a year before his 
wife began to feel the change in the management of af- 
fairs, for all the property had been bequeathed to Roth, 
burdened with the support of his mother. 

As time went on, matters grew worse. ‘‘Retrench- 
ment” was Roth’s favorite idea in housekeeping, and 
he pursued the idea till all the servants had been dis- 
charged except Mrs. Hall, who remained on reduced 
wages, for the love she bore her mistress. The fine 
old parlor was shut up, and the family occupied one or 
two small rooms in the north-east corner of the house. 

Mr. Bent had been in the habit of contributing large- 
ly to certain popular objects which would make his 
name conspicuous, and Roth received numerous appli- 
cations of the same sort. He refused them all. He 
cared not a straw for popularity. He never gave to 
the poor, for he said poverty was only another name 
for improvidence, which ought not to be encouraged. 
Indeed, he received and rejected so many solicitations 
for charity, that it was remarked of him that his mouth 
was drawn into a pucker, from a long habit of saying 
“No.” 

The tax-, therer he considered his worst enemy, for 
he came arm:d with the power of law. He shuffled 


half what was due, by concealing the amount of his 

property, but to pay any thing was like sundering soul 

and body. 

He thought seriously of applying to the Legislature 

for the abolition of school taxes, saying it was mani- 

festly unfair that he should be forced to help educate 

other people’s children. If every body had followed 

his example there would be no need of schools. 

In the course of a few years Mrs. Bent died, and her 

son became unincumbered possessor of the estate. She 

had been the last tie that connected him with human- 

ity, and after her death the demon of avarice took full 

possession of him. 

He grudged the necessaries of life for his table, and 

one by one cut off those little luxuries which civilized 

man ésteems a6 necessaries. 

“What, sugar!” he would say, “and sugar eighteen 

cents a pound!” 

So it was with butter, coffee, &c., &c. Mrs. Hall 

bore it all patiently until it came to prohibiting her fa- 
vorite beverage—tea. 

“What is life without tea?” she said, and warned her 
master that unless he relented she must leave. 

“Then there will be one mouth to feed instead of 
two,”’ was his reply to the woman who had nursed his 
infancy and been a life-long member of his household. 

Left alone, strange fancies took possession of him. 
He was haunted with the fear of poverty, of want, of 
the poor-house. He was constantly on the watch for 
burglars, and slept with a loaded pistol under his pil- 
low. 

He cut down and sold the noble old trees under which 
his great grandparents had walked when they were 
bride and bridegroom; he sold the heavy, carved fur- 
niture that had been his mother’s pride and care; he 
sold the roof over his head. 

“The Bent place” passed into the hands of strangers. 
Far away from his native town Roth took up his 
abode in a small and miserable dwelling. A table, a 
chair, and the wretched semblance of a bed comprised 
the furniture. His food was the poorest and most 
meagre that would support life, and he was often the 
recipient of charity from sympathizing neighbors. 
They supposed him to be what he seemed—a poor, for- 
lorn old man. 

In this way he lived for years, till at last, one morn- 
ing he was found dead and cold on his bed, and was 
buried in an unknown grave, at the town’s expense. 

So lived and died “Mr. Bent’s heir.” 

Two months afterward the hut was torn down, when 
bags of gold, and bank notes, and papers were discov. 
ered, which revealed his name and history. 

Then plenty of relatives appeared, but they fell to 
quarrelling among themselves, and dissipated the prop- 
erty in lawsuits before it was decided who had the best 
legal claim. 

“The love of money is the root of all evil.” 

+o 


THE PRIZES. 
We do not know who among our subscribers have, 


names for the present volume of the Companion. We 
shall ascertain on the first of July, by reference to 
our books, who have been the most successful up to 
that date, and are, therefore, entitled to the fifty Pres- 
ents we have offered. Two weeks remain before Ju- 
ly 1st, in which our friends can work to secure these 
gifts. A good deal can be done in that time by those 
who are determined to obtain one of these beautiful 
prizes. 


+o 





® For the Companion. 
AN HOUR OF TERROR. 

I have never been fond of climbing to great heights. 
It makes my head swim. But I once found myself, 
through my anxiety to please a party of friends, full 
two hundred feet from the ground, and leoking out on 
the broad world through the spire-window of an old 
church steeple. 

I did not like to confess to my companions the ex- 
ceeding nervousness I felt at that giddy elevation, but I 
would have given all I possessed to have been at that 
moment safely down again on the solid earth. 

The wind that swept by seemed to rock the spire, 
and I thought I could actually hear the,stones and mor- 
tar grind around me and below me. 

The window was large enough to let out a human 
body, and as often as I looked down I felt the fearful 
fascination, which often seizes the brain at such a 
height, to plunge myself headlong. It was the natural 
impulse of strong nervous excitement to seek relief in 
some sudden and desperate movement. 

As if from a malicious desire to increase my terrors, 
a voice behind me kept talking of awful accidents to 
roofers, masons, plumbers and painters, and of the 
great age of the steeple in which we stood, and the 
probability of its soon giving way. 

“Come,” said the voice, “let’s climb upénto the peak 
of the spire, fasten our suspenders to the traverses in 
the solid angle, and swing out and in through the nee- 
die-hole like the Antwerp bell-ringers. We don’t be- 
gin to be as high up yet as those fellows are when they 
do their work.” 7 

I tried to think. A sickness was creeping over me. 
My nerves were getting the better of my reason. The 
wind rose every moment. The voice behind me rapid- 
ly grew louder and harsher, until it sounded like the 
growl of a bull. 

I turned my head to remonstrate with my friends for 
making fun of me, and urge the necessity of my de- 
scending immediately. 

Horrors! There was no one with me but a savage- 
looking stranger, twice as large as myself, glaring at 
me with frenzied eyes. I involuntarily glanced down 
the trap-way by which Ihadcomeup. The stairs were 
gone. 

By what fatality had I been so suddenly left in this 
fearful situation—alone in the air with this gigantic 
desperado? Was he a madman—and did he inhabit 
this tower? I had heard of such things. My friends 
had seen him, probably, and fled in apanic. Thinking 
I was with them they had pulled away the stair-ladder 
to prevent pursuit. 





A thousand thoughts rushed confusedly on my mind, 


up to this time, secured the largest number of new |, 


man give me time. I saw him move towards me from 
where he was standing, at the opposite window of the 
spire. 

“The tower is falling /’’ he cried, in his loud, brutal 
voice—the same that made me so uneasy before. His 
fierce eyes were on me, and in the dusk of the narrow 
loft they seemed to glow like coals of fire. I could not 
keep my own from them. Instinctively I edged myself 
towards the trap-doer, though I knew there was no es- 
cape. 

Still he kept approaching me—inch by inch, like a 
tiger about to spring. “Jump out! jump out!” he 
yelled, pointing to the window from which I had been 
looking. “Jump out,I tell you! When the ship sinks 
the rats leave it and swim!” 

My blood froze with horror. Did the madman mean 
to throw me out? In another minute he would be up- 
onme. Never did life seem so sweet as then. I de- 
termined to risk a leap down the trap rather than wait 
the frightful alternative. There would surely be more 
chance for me if I fell inside than if I fell outside. It 
was a question of probable death or certain death. A 
single step and I should go through the scuttle. 

The wind was now blowing a hurricane, and the old 
spire rocked and reeled like a mast. Dread of my in- 
sane companion was rivalled for a moment by that aw- 
ful consciousness of danger and helplessness—the sense 
of swinging unsupported in the sky. My heart stood 
still, and a cold sweat broke out all over my: body. 
Still my eyes remained fixed by a horrible enchant- 
ment on the eyes of the madman. He stood within a 
yard of me. I was on the edge of the trap-hole. If I 
dropped through, would he dare follow me? MightI 
not possibly be caught by something in the belfry be- 
low and escape with bruises or a broken bone? 

Now then! But to my indescribable terror I found 
I could not move! 

Instantly, with a cry like the noise heard when caged 
wild beasts fight, the madman leaped upon me. In 
vain I writhed, and struggled, and howled. The fiend 
was stronger thanI. He carried me to the window. 
Fiercely I set my feet against the stones, but he wrenched 
them away and forced them one by one through the 
narrow aperture. Already half my body hung in the 
air, when suddenly, as I fought unavailingly to grasp 
the sides of the window with my hands, the whole stee- 
ple gave way beneath us with a crash, and amid an av- 
alanche of stones, and mortar, and beams, I went down, 
down, down—falling, falling—when would it end? 

I awoke in bed, bathed in sweat, and my astonished 
friends were standing by asking what ailed me. I had 
had a fit of nightmare. WALES. 





MY MOTHER’S HANDS. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re neither white nor small; 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue - 
A sculptor’s dream — be; 

Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
ough heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children — be glad. 

I almost weep, as, looking bac 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not 
When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re growing feeble now; 

For time and pain have left their mark 
On hand, and heart, and brow. 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad bm A to me, 

When, neath the daisies, out of sight, 
Those hands will folded be. 


But O, beyond this shadow-land, 
Where all is ——_ and fair, 
I know full well those dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear. 
Where crystal streams, through endless years, 
ant ones a sands, , 
nd where the old grow young n, 
I'll clasp my mother’s hands! - 
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For the Companion. 
UNCLE SMILEY’S ADVENTURE. 
“Love your neighbor” and “‘do as you’d be done by” 
were the two simple rules of Uncle Smiley’s life. He 
lived up to them faithfully, and made his life a beauti- 
ful example, which many tried to follow. 
Late one autumn afternoon, as the old gentleman 
was driving from one town to another to deliver a lec- 
ture, he met with a little adventure, which illustrates 
the success of his belief and practice. 
It was cold and rainy, and as he approached a lonely 
part of the road which wound through a wood, he re- 
membered various stories of its bad repute which had 
been told him. A murder had once been committed 
there, and more than one robbery. 
As he jogged on Uncle Smiley felt a little anxious, 
for he carried with him a considerable sum of money. 
Just at the entrance of the wood he saw a man sud- 
denly appear from the bushes, who loitered along with 
a backward glance now and then, as if waiting for him 
to come up. He was a roughly-dressed, sinister and 
powerful looking fellow, and not at all the companion 
one would choose for a lonely road. 
“That’s a suspicious looking man,” thought Uncle 
Smiley, eyeing him anxiously. “I'll whip up and’ get 
out of his neighborhood as soon as possible.” 
As he approached he saw that the man was very 
poorly dressed. There were holes in his shoes, and he 
walked lame, and looked haggard as if with want and 
illness. This sight touched the kind heart that felt so 
tenderly for others, and the thought came quickly, — 
“If I were poor and tired, how grateful I should be 
for a kind word and a lift! Why suspect the man? 
Why not trust him and treat him as a friend?” 
To follow generous impulses was so natural to Uncle 
Smiley, that he never stopped for second thoughts, but 
pulling up his horse, he said, cordially,— . 
“My friend, it’s late and wet. I’m going your way, 
and shall be glad to take you on to town, if you like.” 
The man looked surprised, but accepted the offer with 
a gruff ““Thankey.” 
As they drove on Uncle Smiley blandly observed,— 
“It is well that we met, perhaps, for this road is some- 
times dangerous, I’m told. Though I don’t care to be- 
lieve such stories and think evil of my fellow-men, it is 








and evaded, and generally contrived to pay only about} but I’ was too excited to reflect. Neither did the mad- 
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The man glanced at the benign face beside him ang 
said nothing, but took his hand out of his pocket, when 
he had kept it, and sat looking at the deepening gloon 
of the road. 

“I can hardly imagine how a man could attack , 
harmless traveller and rob or maltreat him,” continug 
Uncle Smiley, in a tone of honest wonder. “It’s suq 
a mean thing to do, apart from its wickedness, that} 
should think a person would be so full of shame ay 
remorse that he couldn’t enjoy any thing so Zot, ay 
would be haunted by the memory of it forever after 
even if it wasn’t discovered, as such things most alway 
are.” 

“Folks is drove to violent things sometimes. Rig 
folks don’t know how poor folks is tempted; and jt, 
easy to preach,” muttered the man, trying to spe 
easily. 

“That is very true, and we should all remember it” 
returned uncle, heartily. ‘‘Every one has his temp, 
tion, and we yield so easily that we should be very me. 
ciful to others. I’ve known poverty myself, and Than 
a sincere sympathy for all who need help in any wy 
Rich people do forget, but often are glad to give if the 
poor trust in their kindness, and ask frankly instead, 
stealing meanly. I preach a good deal, being a mins 
ter,” he added, smiling, “‘butI try also to practice why 
I preach; so trust to the good that lies in the low, 
and worst of my fellow-creatures, to show them that] 
feel for them, and do my best to help them, as I desig 
to be helped myself.” 

“Guess that don’t always work,” said the man, wig 
a rough laugh. 

“But it does!” cried uncle, earnestly. “I very 
dom get deceived or repaid by ingratitude. Treg, 
rascal like a man, and he’ll naturally try to be om 
treat him like a brute, and he’ll resent it even while 
behaves like one. I’d rather be deceived a dozen ting! 
by over confidence, than wrong one innocent map } 
unjust suspicion.” 

He so evidently meant what he said, that his q 
panion could not help believing him, and a different » 
pression woke in the haggard eyes, that watched so kes 
ly. A quiet look or two had shown uncle more piaj 
ly the poverty-stricken appearance of the man, and, 
serving that he seemed shy and ill at ease, the old ge 
tleman talked on in his cheery way till the strang 
seemed to thaw; in spite of himself, as an icicle mg 
when the sun shines on it. 

Little by little the conversation got round to the bir 
times, scarcity of work and the cares of the poor; a 
before he knew it the man was telling his own sto 
A very common one it was; sickness, loss of wor, 
large family, discouragement and disappointment. § 
said nothing of what brought him there, but his\j 
ener suspected, and only felt a deeper pity for his ¢ 
spair. He took such a kindly interest in the ma 
gave his advice as to a friend, and promised helpif 
was in his power. Nay, so full of sympathy was ii 
generous heart, that before he thought out came { 
fat pocketbook, and a five dollar bill was put into t 
hands of the astonished man. 

“Td gladly give you more if this money was al 
own; but it is going to be spent for a hospital for liti 
children; and I couldn’t rob them of a penny,” si 
Uncle Smiley, as he put the money away, wonderig 
he was to be deceived this time. 

If it was a temptation to the stranger, he withsto 
it manfully; for his gruff voice softened as he utterd 
grateful 

“Thankey, sir; thankey kindly,’”’ and put away 
gift. Perhaps the thought of his own children m 
the fat pocketbook sacred in his eyes, for he 1 
touched it, but looked at the friendly face again with 
better meaning in his own. 

Through the rainy twilight they drove on, anda 
man grew silent again Uncle Smiley talked on toli 
as to a gentleman, with respect and that beauti 
courtesy which the poorest feel and love. On thes 
skirts of the town the man said he would get dow. 
“Good-by, my friend, I’ll not forget you; butif} 
don’t find work here, as you hope to do, perhaps, « 
to me and I’ll see what I can do for you. Don'th 
tate; it will be a pleasure to me,I assure you,” 
uncle, in that benevolent tone of his and with as 
of the hand. 

The man turned as if to go, hesitated, and ! 
wheeled round, saying, suddenly, as he took out! 
tol,— 

“T can’t part without making a clean breast of it 
was desperate; I meant to rob, perhaps kill you; 
you were sokind to melI couldn’t. You came i 
being deceived in me, but you did treat me like 
and I was ashamed to be a villain. @Forgive mt 
God bless you, and good-by.” 

With a tight squeeze of the kind hand, a chokei 
voice, and a penitent glance at the friendly fat, 
man hurried away, leaving Uncle Smiley to mit 
with another proof of the worth of his belief in the? 
that lies in the hearts of all men. 


~<a» 





For the Companion. 
THE MATCH BOY. 

The noblest self-sacrifice animated the people @ 
loyal States during the rebellion. It was exhili 
every church, every schoolroom, and in almost 
family, in the early days oi the war. Mrs. Livermor 
one or two stories, which show how even the girls 
ly out of the nursery, and the newsboys of the # 
strove to see who should do most to aid their “ 
in her hour of peril. 

One day, at Chicago, a little girl, only nine ye™ 
came timidly into the rooms of the Sanitary “ 
sion. She went up to the table where the ladis 
seated and laid down on the desk a five dolls! 
coin. " 
“Uncle gave me that,” she said; “he gave 
before the war. But he went to the war hi 

he got killed. I meant to keep this money 
but mother says I may give it to the soldiers if 
to; and I want to give it. It won’t buy much, 
Please take it.” 

One of the ladies took the girl by the hand, sm 
with her into the storeroom. She showed her 
of milk, and preserved meat, and fruits, and je 





rather a relief to have a strongcompanion by =a” 





the tea, and codfish, and potatoes, and other * 
eat, which were bought for the soldiers. And# 
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told the girl that five dollars in gold were worth seven 
dollars and a half in greenbacks, and what a large 
quantity of “sanitary goods” that would buy. 

The young patriot then asked if they would tell her 
some hospital stories, and wept tears of pleasure when 
she found that her money would really be of use to the 
sick and wounded soldiers. She left the rooms saying 
that she would save all the cents her folks gave her, in 
order to buy delicacies for the brave men in the field. 

A boy with a dirty face, uncombed hair, and dressed 
in ragged clothes, was in the room at the time, and 
listened with the greatest eagerness to the talk between 
the lady and the girl. 

As the latter left the room, the boy thrust his hand 
into his pocket, pulled out a little pile of the five cent 
currency, and pushed it into the hand of the lady. 

“Here, mum,” said he, “you take this. I wanter 
give it for them sick fellers in the hospital.” 

He was only a match boy. His money had been 
earned cent by cent; but he had & manly soul under 
his ragged shirt, and he longed to give his share for 
the relief of the soldiers. . 

The lady did not like to take the gift thus nobly of- 
fered. 

“No, no, my boy,” she said; “don’t give it. You’re 
a noble little fellow; but I’m afraid you can’t afford to 
give somuch. You keep it, and I’ll give them fifty- 
five cents—or somebody else will.” 

But the young patriot was not to be balked in his 
generous intent. 

“No,” said he, “you keep it. 
as you think. Dad saws wood, and my mother she 
takes in washing, and I sells matches; and may be 
we've got more money than you think. Keep it—do,” 
he urged, with an imploring tone and manner. 

The lady, as she took the crumpled and dirty money, 
forgot the boy’s rags and filth; she saw only a noble 
young patriot, and rushed forward to kiss him. But 
the match boy was not willing to be paid in that sort 
of coin—as sober people say sometimes, there was no 
nonsense in him—and with almost a single leap he was 
in the street again, and at once began to shout his old 
ery of “Matches! matches!’ 

“Ever since,” wrote the lady, several months after this 
episode, “‘when he meets me he gives me a wide berth 
and walks off the sidewalk into the gutter, eyeing me 
with a suspicious, sidelong glance, as though I still 
meditated kissing intentions towards him. If I speak 
tohim he looks shy and offers no reply; but if I pass 
him without speaking he challenges me with a hearty 
‘Hullo you!’ That brings me to a halt instantly.” 


4> 
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THE LITTLE CAPTIVES. 


There came a little humming-bird, 
Upon a summer’s day, 

Buzzing about some leaves and flowers 
That on the table lay. 





A lovely, tiny wo mg 
Scarce bigger than a : 
I put a wine-glass over him— 
y prisoner was he. 


Small space was there for fluttering wings,— 
Gay, golden wings and green; 

And leaves and flowers lose their charms 
Through prison-window seen. 


Poor, pretty little humming-bird, 
He did not like to stay; 

And so I lifted up the glass 
And let him fly away. 


On tiptoe, once, a little maid, 
With dimpled cheeks and chin, 

Stood ~~ through our garden-gate; 
T ran to let her in. 


I led her round among the flowers, 
Where all the prettiest grew; 

I made for her a nosegay fine, 
But ah! it would not do. 


Her heart was full; her tender lip 
Just trembled to a pout; 

She thought the wall, for good and all, 
Had closed her round about. 


Poor little bashful Margaret! 
She hung her lovely head, 

And gave the flowers a sidelong look; 
But not a word she said, 


Wee Like the humming-bird, 
She did not like to stay; 

And so the gate I opened wide 
And Maggie ran away. Merry’s Museum. 
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For the Companion. 


OBEYING ORDEBS. 

The first and chief duty of a soldier is to obey orders. 
Gen. Butler one day found one of the boys in blue who 
Proved quite a match for him. 

The General had got news that his favorite horse had 
been killed. 

He called an Irish soldier and ordered him to go and 
skin the animal. 

p “What, Gineral!”” said the soldier, “is Almond Eye 
lead ?”” 


The General was not in good humor that day, and 


gtuffly answered that it was none of his business,—he 
had better at once obey his orders. 
Pat reported himself at the end of two or three hours 


at the General’s tent, with the skin of the dead Almond 


Eye. He was asked,— 
“Well, Pat, where have you been all this time?” 
“Skinning the horse, Gineral.” 
“Did it take you two hours to do that?” 


“No, Gineral, but then it tuk about half an hour to 


Catch him.” 


“Catch him!’ shouted Butler, “What do you mean, 


sit? Was he alive?” 


“Sure an’ he was, an’ I hadn’t the heart to skin him 


alive,”’ 


Fy ae him alive!” cried the General, “Did you kill 


“Sure an’ I did, Gineral,” said the Irishman, “for 
wasn’t I tould I must obey orders without asking any 


questions ?” 


Butler said nothing, but the Irishman felt that he 
had better not linger around headquarters very long. 


And he didn’t. 





THE PALINDROME.—The 
rst observation to Eve: 
’m Adam!” 


» Pm 
Another is the story that Napoleon, when at St. He- 


Praps I aint so poor | : 


palindrome is a line that 
dans, jlike backward and forward. One of the best is 


lena, being asked by an Englishman if he could have 
sacked London, replied,— 

“Able was I ere I saw Elba.” 

The latter is the best palindrome, probably, in the 
language. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 














For the Companion. 
LAME HARLIE. 

Harlie had been lame ever since he was two years 
old, and now he was almost nine. He had no sister, 
but he had one brgther, who was six years old. One 
afternoon Harlie was lying on the lounge in the kitch- 
en, wishing that Eddie would come home from school. 
It had been a cold, rainy day, and he was tired of play- 
ing alone in the house. 
Pretty soon the door flew open, and Eddie burst into 
the room like a little tempest. His cheeks were red, } 
and his black eyes sparkled with anger. 
“There!” said he, “that Guy West is just the ugliest 
boy that ever I see! I-wish he’d tumble into forty 
mud puddles before he gets home!” 
“Eddie,” said his mother, “I can’t allow you to talk 
so. Come here and tell me what the trouble is.” 
“He’s always plaguing me,” said Eddie. “He calls 
me Capt. Patch and ’Squire Darn’em, and to-night he 
pushed me down right into a great mud puddle. Look 
at my knees!” = 
“It’s too bad!”” exclaimed Harlie. 
“T am sorry,” said mamma, “that Guy is so unkind. 
He is too large a boy to plague little boys like Eddie. 
Eddie himself knows best whether he is not somewhat 
to blame as well as Guy. But we will talk about that 
some other time.” 
She laid down her sewing and began to set the table 
for supper, while Eddie sat down by the fire to dry his 
wet clothes. 
“Mamma,” said Harlie, presently, “don’t you wish 
we were rich?” 
“No, dear,” she answered, “we can be just as happy 
as weare. If Harlie were only well, and my little Ed- 
die more careful to restrain his temper, I should be 
very happy now.” 
“Mamma,” said Eddie, “didn’t you think Josey El- 
lis was a good little boy ?” 
“Yes,” said mamma; “isn’t he?” 
“I don’t know,” said Eddie, doubtfully; “I think he 
said some awful bad words to-day at recess. Should 
you whip me if I should tell them to you?” 
“No I shouldn’t whip you,” said mamma, “but I 
don’t wish you to repeat any wicked words to me.” 

“Well,” said Eddie, “I guess I’ll tell you, as long as 
you won’t whip me. He said,— 

“ee 
Blast head ee thiny — ” 

Mamma smiled and Harlie laughed outright. 

“OQ, Eddie,” he said, “that isn’t any more wicked 
than ‘Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard.’ ”’ 

“Isn't it?” asked Eddie. 

“No,” said his mother, “it isn’t wicked, but very 
silly; and I shouldn’t like to hear you and Harlie say- 
ing it over. But there’s papa at the door and supper 
is just ready.” 

Several days after this, Eddie came home with sad 
news. 

“Guy West is ever’n ever so sick with the measles,” 
he said, ‘‘and the doctor thinks he will die.” 

“QO, I’m so sorry,” said Eddie’s mother. 

Harlie and Eddie talked about Guy very often that day. 

“He has been such a bad boy,” said Harlie, “that I 
don’t want him to die now.” At night, when the boys 
went to bed, they added these words to their prayers: 
“O, Lord, please let Guy West get well, and make him 
a better boy, for Jesus’ sake.” > 

In a day or two they heard that Guy was better. At 
noon, when their father came home, he brought a letter 
and a bundle from Uncle Will, who lived in Boston. 
The bundle contained six large, sweet oranges for Har- 
lie. He took them, one by one, in his thin, white hands, 
and laid them on the table. 

“That is for papa,” he said, “‘and that for mamma; 
that one is for you, Eddie, and this is for me, and there 
are two left, mamma; may I send those to Guy?” 

“Yes, dear, if you wish,” she said. 

“Eddie will carry them. Won’t you, Eddie?’ asked 
Harlie. 

“Yes,” said Eddie. 

So the biggest one was crowded into Eddie’s small 
pocket, and with tle other in his hand he started. 
Guy’s home was close by, so he was soon at the door. 


lying still in bed, and he was very glad to see Eddie’s 
face at the door. 
“Hollo, Eddie!’ he said, “come in, and don’t be 





Guy had been sick so long that he was very tired of 


Eddie laughed. “I’ve brought you something;” and 
he laid am orange on the bed. 

“Q, thank you,” said Guy. “Father tried to get me 
me one yesterday, but there were none in town.” 

“Uncle Will sent them to Harlie,” said Eddie, “and 
he sent them to you. Here’s the biggest one,”’ he add- 
ed, tugging at the one in his pocket. 

“There! aint that a buster?” 

“Mamma said Harlie could come to see you to-mor- 
row if you’d like it,” said he, as he started to go. 

‘TL. should like it,” said Guy, but he looked very much 
ashamed. ‘Wait a minute, Eddie,” he called; “I’m 
sorry I used to plague you so much. I never will 
again.” 

“All right!” answered Eddie; and he trudged away. 

The next day Harlie took his little crutches and weht 
over to see Guy. He found him feeling very cross and 
miserable. “I’m sick of lying here, he said,” giving 
the bedclothes a kick. 

“Can’t I read to you?” asked Harilie, looking at a lit- 
tle bookcase which hung against the wall. 

“T’ve read all my books,” said Guy. 

“T can read in the Bible,” said Harlie. 
one there. May I take it?” 

“Yes; all you want to,” said Guy; ‘but there aint 
any stories in the Bible.” 

“O'yes there are,” exclaimed Harlie; and he began 
to read the story of Joseph. When he had finished 
Guy said, “That’s a tiptop story. I didn’t know there 
were any like that in the Bible.” 

“This is a nice little Bible, too,” said Harlie. 
wish I had one like it. 
large I can’t hold it. 
school, Guy ?” 

“No,” said Guy; “do you?” 

“Eddie goes,” answered Harlie; ‘and I could go this 
summer if I could only walk so far.” Guy lay afew 
minutes thinking quietly. Then he said,— 

“Tll tell you what, Harlie, when I get well I will 
carry you to Sunday school every Sunday, if you like.” 

“O, thank you,” said Harlie, eagerly; and he went 
home fu'l of the good news. ‘Perhaps Guy will be 
quite well and strong in six weeks,” he said. ‘To- 
morrow is Sunday, and six weeks from to-morrow is 
my birthday. Won’t it be splendid if I can go on my 
birthday ?” 

Harlie went to see Guy very often after this, and read 
stories to him out of the little Bible. 

When Harlie’s birthday came Guy was quite well. 
He did not forget his promise, but came over early on 
Sunday morning to see if Harlie was nearly ready. He 
laid a little package in Harlie’s hand, saying, ‘““There’s 
a birthday present for you.” 

Harlie opened it quickly and found a little new Bi- 
ble almost like Guy’s. On the blank leaf was written: 
“Harlie Howard; a birthday gift from Guy.” The 
tears came into his eyes as he tried to thank his friend. 
“Tt is just what 1 have wanted so much.” 

He could hardly lay it down while his mother was 
getting him ready for school, and when he started his 
treasure was clasped tightly in his arms. He would 
allow no one else to carry it. 

Every Sunday during the summer Guy carried his 
little friend to and from the Sunday school, but when 
the cold autumn days came Harlie could go no longer. 
He grew thinner and paler every day, and one bright, 
cold Sabbath morning little Harlie died, with his dear 
Bible clasped in his thin, white fingers. A. 


“T see a little 


a | 
Mamma has one, but itis so 
Don’t you ever go to Sunday 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





What few great men wish to see. 


2. 
Iam composed of 19 letters. My 8, 4, 17, 19 are a part of 
the body; my 11, 15, 16 is a liquor; my 8, 10, 3, 1, 9 isa kind 
of figh; my 16, 18, 16 is silent; my 14, 18, 17, 10 is a division; 
my 6, 18, 8is a toy; my 8, 7, 8, 10 is the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church; my 5, 18, 14isthesun; my 2, 4, 10 is to 
hasten; my 12,7,17isapony; my 14, 18, 16, 8 is asmall 
mass; my 2, 10,3isa pronoun; my 9, 18, 8, 10 is to Bow 
with desire; my 17, 18, 14,10 isastem; my 5, 18, 8, 8, 10,3 
is the evening repast; my 1, 14, 8, 10 is to contend; my 12, 
11, 15, 10, 14 is inhuman. 
In my /irst, relations most generally find 
An interest of a peculiar kind; 
My second, an adverb of humble degree, 
Combined with my first names a beautiful tree. 


4. 
I am composed of 25 letters. 
My 10, 15, 2, 14 is an animal guity feared. 
24, 8, 21 is very essential in winter. 

17, 7, 1, 9 is a stranger to the poor man. 
2, 6, 18, 28—without it none could live. 

My 25, 8, 2 corhes from China. 

BS eee ay 

, n aying. 
d whole is an old but excellent proverb. 
5. 
Whole, Iam used in addressing ladies; behead me, and 

I’m the father of man; again, and I’m an animal; again, 
and I’m part of a verb. 


1, Wise men. 

2. A famous mountain in the East. 

8. A country in Europe. 

4. A short poem. 

6. A form of government. 

The initials and finals read downwards will give the name 
of a singer and his country. 


Conundrums, 


To what port was large bound when he sought a 
divorce from his first le? He was bound to Havana. 
(Have Anna.) 
What is the difference between killed soldiers and repaired 
garments? The first are dead men, the second men-ded. 
Why is coffee like an axe with a dull edge? Because it 
has to be before it is used. 
If the earth were annihilated, why would it be a pleasant 
pastime to make it again? It would be re-creation. 
What town in Asia isa fit residence for a wild beast? 


Aden. 
Why is a drummer the greatest person of the times? Be- 
chuse Time beats all men, and & drummer beats Tim 


“kK. Cc. W. 





afraid. 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 


od Pras 


the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 
up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM for 


EACH NEW NAMB, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 
of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 


tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 


beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


/ 
Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 


Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 
of a most gratifying Pressnt—if YoU PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure — 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we oiiered only Twarry-Foun Presents. 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








BESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 


We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscr- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tas Companion and paying 
for it ‘the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon asitissecured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at ahy time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number 01 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, §1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of s NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $8, payment in advance. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance 
1. 3. Leavenworth. 1,75 if not paid in advance. 
? é. Williams Shakespeare, Oli nara 
iver 
demi Beyno Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
ee wai letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper 
6. discontinued. 








THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 













The price of the 
Companion is $1.25 a 
year, strictly in ad- 
vance, 

If payment is de- 
layed after the com- 
mencement of the sub- 
scription year, $1.50 
must invariably be 


- paid, 
Papers by Carriers, $1.50 
in advance, 
New subscriptions can 
commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 
DisCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. 
Papers will not be stopped 
until all arrearages are paid. 
Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books, 
Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








——_——__+or 
For the Companion. 
THE GROUND SPIDER. 

This spider in South Carolina, the State from which 
Iam now writing, is the largest of his class. He is 
from three to four inches across, when his legs are ful- 
ly extended. His body is an inch long and of a beau- 
tiful light brown color, with a black stripe extending 
its entire length, from head to tail. His shape is oval, 
tapering to a graceful point. He has eight very slen- 
der, dark brown legs, that are covered with a short, 
hairy-like down; and also two large mandibles, of 
great strength. 

This spider is, without question, the most active crea- 
ture of his species. He can jump two feet, or more, 
upon a level. Soft ground (a garden just spaded up) 
is generally chosen for his cell or cave, but not unfre- 
quently he selects a solid sandy spot, penetrating the 
earth to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches. The cave 
thus formed is tunnel-shaped, the neck extending up- 
wards. It is lined at the top with his web, the orifice 
or entrance being surrounded with stems of leaves firm- 
ly attached to the web. 

The top or lid of this creature’s home is convex, 
and, woven of the finest web, is completely water-proof. 
It is covered with particles of a like color with the sur- 
rounding earth, and I defy the most careful observer 
to detect its exact locality. The top or door can be 
closed at pleasure to exclude the rain, or as a defence 
against intruders. You may walk over it, or stamp 
upon it, but it will remain undiscovered, and you will 
not be able to find its long-legged occupant unless you 
unearth him by digging ingeniously and expeditiously. 

Just before a rain and between the showers he makes 
a chirping sound, not unlike the cry of a very young 
turkey, or Guinea fowl. This cry has been attributed 
to the chicken snake, which is very common in this 
section, but, strange as it may seem, I have discovered 
beyond a doubt, that it proceeds from this kind of spi- 
der. 

He is, as I remarked before, remarkably active; his 
charge upon his prey is like lightning itself. If he is 
within a short distance of his cell, you can just get a 
glimpse of him as he retreats and closes the door, and 
you are left in doubt as to whether he is there, or 
whether it was not some slight displacement of the 
earth from some other cause. 

In pleasant weather he places himself near the mouth 
of his cell, and wo be to any worm or bug that ap- 
proaches within two feet. He darts upon the ill-fated 
victim with inconceivable rapidity, and disappears in a 
twinkling, closing the entrance after him, and holding 
it fast for some minutes, so as to effectually fasten it 
down with its hinges. I have often thought he must 
have a staple through which the rascal thrusts one of 
his legs as a bolt, in imitation of the lady in Scottish 
history who attempted to keep the enemies of her mis- 
tress, Queen Mary, from entering her room, by thrust- 
ing her arm through the staple. 

He is not satisfied with making one attack—in a few 
minutes he is at his post again, ready to pounce upon 
any unwary or unsuspecting insect which may come 
within proper distance; nor is he satisfied until his vo- 
racious appetite is appeased. If alarmed at the ap- 
proach of an enemy, his door is closed, not to be 
opened again during the day. 

I will conclude my article by giving an anecdote. 

Several years ago, while sitting in my garden, late 
in the evening, my attention was attracted to a com- 
mon ground toad, which had just unearthed himself. 
He had selected his retreat from the noonday sun, un- 
der the leaf of a large cabbage, which had extended it- 
self some distance from the stem, very near the ground. 
It was a pleasant covering for Monsieur Toad. He had 
dug a hole of sufficient dimensions, had rolled himself 
up and covered himself with soft earth, in the manner 
which toads are wont to do, until the cool of the even- 
ing, when he sallied forth to catch any stray beetle, 
bug or worm, which secured, he rolled the “delicious 
morsel under his tongue” with a gusto that would de- 
light any epicure. He remained after the repast a few 
moments exceedingly still, with the satisfied air of a 
fastidious gourmand. 

The toad, after making a few hops, approached a 
walk near by, and arousing from its slumbers a large 
black beetle, surreptitiously appropriated his bugship. 
At the same instant one of the largest spiders of the 
kind I have been attempting to describe, lighted upon 
him. As quick as thought the claw of the toad dragged 
the spider off, but not before the toad had been stung, 
for he swelled up instantly, and his whole body was 
covered with drops of water. Making several jumps, 
he reached a walk which was coyered with grass and 
weeds of different kinds. He then licked out his tongue 
several times, seemingly biting something, and returned 


to his shelter. In a few moments he made a hop to where 
the spider had secreted himself, when the latter lit again 
upon his back. He was raked off the second time by 
one of the claws of the toad, who hopped away again 
to the grassy walk, biting either leaves or grass, and 
then returned again to the charge. 

He appeared to diminish in size. Large drops of wa- 
ter stood on his body, and he seemed desirous to gain 
his hiding-place. The spider made a third attack. He 
made the same efforts to rake the spider off; tried first 
one claw, then another, but his assailant, instead of 
leaping away now, moved from one part of his body 
to another, each time evidently stinging the poor toad. 

At length the latter dropped his head and attempted 
‘to shield it by his fore feet. At this moment I arose 
and approached the combatants. The spider disap- 
peared like a flash of lightning, and I could not discov- 
er his place of retreat. The poor toad was in fearful 
agony. Great drops of water stood upon him, and he 
kept making efforts to rake something from his back, 
but finally he became still. I turned him over. He lay 
helpless, having lost all power to seek the antidote 
which he had evidently used before against the poison 
of the spider. 

[left him in the grass. Whether he recovered or 
died Iam unable to say. I regretted afterwards that I 
did not wait to see the issue of the contest. 

FATHER LONGLEGS. 





VARIETY. 





THE FISHER-BOY. 
BY EMILY CARTER. 
Willy, the fisher-boy, has not come back: 
The waves rise and foam, and the sky it is black, 
His mother, a widow, looks out from her door, 
And sees the clouds thicken, and,hears the winds roar. 


“O Willy!” she cries, ‘‘can zone poor little boat 
Out at sea, while the storm is so wild, keep afloat? 
My dear little fisher-boy, toiling for me,— 

May God bring you safe from the rage of the sea! 


“Q, surely, a mother might better have known 
Than to let you go forth in your skiff all alone! 
Come back, my own Willy, come back to our home, 
Or my heart it will break as 1 look on the foam.” 


Sick with fear the poor mother runs down to the beach; 
The sea-birds fly round her; they wheel and they screech ; 
The wind tears the leaves from the tree on the cliff, 

As she peers through the gloom for a sight of the skiff. 


She gazes, she prays for her fisher-boy brave; 
Ah! what sees she there on the ridge of a wave! 
A skiff!—now ’tis sinking—and in it a boy! 

It rises again !—he is coming—O, joy! 


Yes, her dear little Willy has weathered the storm; 
Through the mist of the spray she can see his slight form; 
He steers his small skiff up the sand of the bay; 

He jumps on the beach—he is safe for the day! 


———$o— 


ALLIGATORS IN MEXICO. 


On one occasion I discovered (says Capt. Lyon) an 
alligator’s nest with thirty-nine eggs. It is the custom 
of the caymans to select some sunny, sandy beach, in 
which they bury their eggs, piling a large heap of sand 
above them. They then leave their offspring to be 
hatched by the heat of the sun; although, as the In- 
dians informed me, they keep “‘a register in their head,”’ 
and return at the expiration of thirty days, when their 
newly-produced little ones are ready to be taken on 
their mother’s back and receive their first lessons in 
swimming. The idea that the alligator devours her 
young, if she can catch them, is denied by the Indians, 
who, on the contrary, declare her to be very kind to 
them. I should like to have seen in what way the ma- 
ternal solicitude of one of these horrid creatures is 
shown, for a nursing alligatress must be a great curi- 
osity. The eggs are about the size of those of our do- 
mestic ducks, but bearing a highly-enamelled surface. 
At each end they are translucent; but an opaque white 
band encircles the middle, which appears to have a di- 
vided membrane across it. The yolk also resembles 
that of a duck’s egg, but has a slight flavor of musk, 
and the white is nearly of the consistency of jelly. 


——+eo>—_—_—_ 


A TRAVELLING HEN. 


It seems by the following that a hen has been trav- 
elling for quite a while per express, and has visited the 
rincipal cities of the West, and is now on a tour “down 
fast.” The Springfield Repwhlican says: 

A travelling hen arrived at the office of the Mer- 
chants’ Union Express Company, Saturday, bound on 
an Eastern tour. She was started on the Fourth of Ju- 
ly last, as a joke, from the Syracuse (N. Y.,) office, and 
has since visited all the principal cities of the West, 
and has travelled 26,350 miles, which is certainly car- 
rying a joke very far. The box in which she travels is 
literally covered with express tags and remarks, such 
as, “one more unfortunate,” “properly henclosed,” &c., 
to which something new is added at each office through 
which she passes. A bag of corn is suspended from 
her travelling apartments; she has the liberty of the 
offices for exercise, and seems good for another six 
months. 

: <i> 


AN ABYSSINIAN BEAU. 


An Abyssinian does not consider himself properly 
dressed unless his hair is shining withf{oil, not put on, 
or rubbed on, but plastered on, and running down his 
neck as the sun melts it. The idea is not, according to 
our ideas, pleasant, but it is a matter of taste. When 
an Abyssinian really wants to make a great effect, he 
uses butter, not ghee, and puts it on until his head is 
as white as that of a London footman. ‘I'hen he is con- 
scious that he has indeed done it, and walks with a 
dignity betitting his appearance. There were several 
swells of the period so got up at the market, and as they 
stood under the shelter of their straw umbrellas—for 
the sun would melt it and destroy the whole effect—I 
could not but wonder at and admire the different forms 
— human vanity takes.—Letter from the British 

‘amp. 


THE BISHOP’S ANSWER. 


The late Bishop of Litchfield was once travelling in a 
railway carriage in England, when a blustering fellow 
exclaimed,— 

“L.should like to meet the Bishop of Litchfield; I’d 
put a question to him that would puzzle him.’ 

“Very well,” said a voice out of another corner, 
“now is the time, for I am the bishop.” 

The man was rather startled, but presently recovered 
and said,— 

“*Well, my lord, can you tell me the way to heaven?” 

“Nothing easier,” answered the bishop, “you have 
only to turn to the right and go straight forward.” 


-o 


THE BULL AND THE SOLDIER. 


There is among the papers of the late Sir William 
Napier the story of.a bull which met a company of 








scene of this encounter was the Island of Mauritius. 
The company was marching in column of sections, 
when the bull dashed into it from the rear, knocking 
the men all ways, and emerging at the front, rushed 
onwards. Hardly had the men had time to pick them- 
selves up and recover their order, when the bull turned 
round and charged their front. 

The commanding Officer called out, “Prepare to re- 
ceive cavalry,” and the men fixed their bayonets and 
got down just in time to meet the shock. The bu!l 
charged home, and fell pierced by adozen bayonets. 
The story is told as » remarkable example of the cour- 
age of the British soldier, but we think that the courage 
of the bull of the Island of Mauritius was most conspic- 
uaus upon this occasion. 


CANNING’S REBUS. 


There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and human slumber; 
Now any word you chance to take, 
By adding S, you plural make, 
But if you add an 8 to this— 
How strange the metamorphosis! 
Plural is p/ural now no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 
ANSWER. 
O’erwhelming like a deluge, 
Like greed that miser tears, 
Like the weight of mountains huge, 
Or grind of ceaseless cares ;— ° 
When changed ’tis like a whisper, 
Like sigh from lover riven, 
Like breath of infant tender, 
Like kindliest act in heaven. 








PLEASURES OF WARM BATHING. 


“Hollo! Isay! Here! Somebody! I've turned on the hot 
water, and O—O—murder—I can't turn it off again."’ 





OLD TIES. 


A lad in Troy was directed by his mother to saw and 
split some old railroad ties, from which the family fuel 
was supplied. After listening to the sound of the saw 
and axe a few minutes, the lady noticed a period of 
silence in the yard. Stepping out, she discovered the 
boy sitting contemplatively upon the wood-pile, and 
asked him what was the matter. He rose slowly, and 
placing his hand solemnly upon his breast, replied,— 
» “My dear mother, I find it hard, very hard to sever 
old ties.” 


PUZZLING. 


A tall Eastern girl, named Short, long loved a big 
Mr. Little, while Mr. Little, thinking little of Short, 
loved a little lass named Long. To make a long story 
short, Little proposed to Long, and Short longed to be 
even with Little’s shortcomings. So Short, meeting 
Long, threatened to marry Little before long, which 
caused Little in a short time to marry Long. 

Query. Did tall Short love big Little less because 
Little loved Long? 
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PAPA HAS NOT ASKED A BLESSING. 


A party of friends were one evening assembled round 
the table at a meal, and, after some little time, two 
children, who were present, were observed to sit look- 
ing at their food, while all the others were going for- 
ward. 

“Why do you not proceed, my dear?” asked a lady. 

‘‘Because papa has not asked a blessing,” replied the 
infant voices. 





A SOLDIER, being on picket reserve, went to a farm- 
house, as he said, to borrow a frying-pan, but for what 
none could imagine, as there was no hing to fry. How- 
ever, he went to the house and knocked at the door, 
which was opened by a lady, who asked what he wished. 

“Madam, could youlend me a frying-pan? I belong 
to the picket down here.” 

“Yes, sir;” and forthwith came the pan. He took it, 
looked in it, turned it over, and looked at the bottom, 
and then turned it over again, and looked into it very 
hard, as if not certain it was clean. ‘Well, sir,” said 
the lady, ‘‘can I do any thing more for you?” 

“Could—could—could you lend me a piece of meat 
to fry in it, ma’am?” and he laughed in spite of him- 
self. He got it. 


+> e 
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How To WorK.—“Sukey, you’ve got an easy life 
of it,” grumbled the pot to the kettle, “sitting there 
like a lady all day long, with nothing to do but boila 
little water and sing a pretty song.” 

“T do what is given me to do, and do it cheerfully,” 
said Sukey. “One can but be employed, and you, 
when you are sputtering over your pudding or {pota- 
toes, and the frying-pan, when he is spitting with his 
cakes, are on no harder service really than I am; but 
every thing depends on the way you take work. Jsing 
over mine.” 


TENDER-HEARTED.—Mrs. Jones, a farmer’s wife in 
Connecticut, says,— 

“I b’lieve I’ve got the tenderest-hearted boys in the 
world. I can’t tell one of’em to fetch a pail of water 
but what he’ll bust out a-cryin’.” 





CHILLING DescripTion.— When the cold wind 
blows take care of your nose, that it don’t get froze, 
and wrap up your toes in warm woollen hose. The 
above, we suppore, was written in prose, by some one 
who knows the effects of cold snows. 


“Av what time do your omnibuses start?” asked a 
Londoner of one of the conductors. 
“Our ’buses,” replied that functionary, “runs a quar- 
ter arter, ’alf arter, quarter to and at.” In English 
that means “‘every quarter of an hour.” 


A apy who had refused to os after hearing a char- 
ity sermon, had her pocket picked as she was leaving 
thechurch. On —— discovery she said,— 

“God could not find the way to my pocket, but the 
devil did.” ; 

Tue hog may not be posted in arithmetic, but when 
you come down to the real, solid square root, he’s 
there—the hog is. 


THERE is said to be a great similarity between a vain 








British soldiers on march, and charged them. The 


young lady and a confirmed drunkard, in that neither 


TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL, 


A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 


ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuraigiy 
Facialis, often effectirg a perfect cnre in less than twenty-fony 
hours, from the use or no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed ty 
yield to this 
WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and genera) 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the nat. 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare. 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 
lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINEN? 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 00...... ae 
9@..... %* @* 


Twelve Packages. 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medj. 
cines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street. 
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List of Selected Newspapers, 


‘RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY, 
Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in the 
country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,000, 

Penetrating to nearly or quite every post-office, and the fireside 

of the large majority of the a Reading Public of the 

Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this list occup; 

the best attainable position, while it is offered at a PRICE which 

will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes 

Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

Harpers’ WEEKLY, 

LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 

Moore’s Rurat New YorEER, &C., &. 


(te A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, will be 
furnished on application to 


e,. ¢. BVARS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
129 Washington Street, Boston. 
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A TRUE STORY.—Tripping down the stairway once longago} 
we fell, shattering a large, lighted,fiuid lamp. In a moment the 
blaze wrapped us around like a fiery serpent. Every tragedy 
has a comic side; Bridget tossed the baby on the bed and ran 
for water; aunt Mary seized the spread to extinguish the flames 
and pulled baby down on the floor; Jane came up from the 
kitchen and put out every light then burning “because the house 
was afire;’’ and Bridget, returning with a tub of water, tumbled 
down, upset the water, and bumped her nose. Meanwhile, we 
rolled over and over on the parlor floor, till the flame was ex- 
tinguished, when one arm was found to be termbly burned. 

Then how quickly Davis’ Pain Killer soothed the pain, and to- 
day, with a hand and arm unmarred by any scar, we write the 
praises of Pain Killer, valuable for many an ill and ache.—Man- 
chester (N. H.)Every Month. 21-27 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pres 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 10—260 





TWENTY THOUSAND !—Not dollars, but certificates of the 
very highest character, attest the wonderful properties of Dr. 
J. ¥. Poland's White Pine Compound. Positively a 

ne, 


all Diseases of the Throat, Lungs, Difficulty of Voidin 
Sold by all Drug- 
2%4—Ilw. 


and all Diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
gists. 





FEMALE COMPLAINTS should be cured, as they surely can 
be by a few doses of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA. -w-lw 





“HEALTHY AND HAPPY" are two words which contains 
world of meaning. Health may be secured by the use of J. W. 
Poland's Humor Doctor. 24—lw 





Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where. male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission.from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be ee upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or oth- 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap m& 
ehine manufactured. 21-4 





BOYS MAKE MONEY 
Selling CHASE’S DOLLAR MICROSCOPE. Great induce 
ments offered. Samples sent free on receipt of One Dollar. 
22—tf Address, J. C. SHAILER, 334 Washington St., Boston. 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 
NOW READY. 


DIKES AND DITCHES; 
Or, YOUNG AMERICA IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 
being the Fourth Volume of 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD 
1émo. Illustrated by Thomas Nast....... wegwekene $1 00. 





Also, to be published immediately, 
Dotty Dimple at Home. 


By Sopuie May, author 2f “Dotty Dimple at her Grandmoth 
er’s,’’ “Little Prudy Stories,’ &c. 24mo. Illustrated. 15c- 


Upside Down; or, Will and Work. 


By Rosa ABBort, author of ‘Jack of all Trades,"’ &c. 16m0 
Illustrated. $1 00. 


The Cruise of the Dashaway; 


Or, Katy Putwam’s Vorace. By May Mannering, author of 
“Climbing the Rope,”’ &c. 16mo. Illustrated. $1 00. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

Red Cross; or, Young America in England sd 
Wales. By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illustrated. $1 5°. 
Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America 

in Ireland and Scotland. By Oliver Optic. 1émo. Ill. $1# 


Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat 
By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 


Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mall 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 








of them can ever get enough of the glass. 


2-tf 149 Washington Street, Boston 
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